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The quantity available for distribution is still, 
unfortunately, insufficient to meet demands 
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THEIR MAJESTIES’ COACHBUILDERS 


For more than a century it has been the gracious 
pleasure of successive British sovereigns to com- 
mission Coachwork by the firm of Hooper. A 
wide range of Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Bentley and 
other makes, in normal times, will be on view 
in our famous St. James’s Street Showrooms. In 
the meantime we can offer a fine selection of 
pre-war cars for immediate deliverv. 


HOOPER & (O. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD, 54 ST. JAMES’S ST. 8.w.1. 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HLM, THE KING 
COACHBUILDERS AND 
MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 


PHONE : REGENT 3242 
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‘CHINA-CLAY 


ELL known as an essential item 
in the manufacture of pottery, 
china-clay is also used extensively in 
the production of paper and paint, soap 
and cement, textiles and tooth-powder, 
rubber and oilcloth. From the pits of 
Cornwall and Devon, producing more 
than a quarter of the total output from 
all countries, it was, in normal times, 
shipped throughout the world, con- 
stituting Britain’s second largest raw 
material export. 
The restoration and enlargement of 
foreign trade is to-day the urgent task 
of manufacturers and merchants, ship- 


pers and traders throughout the land. 
To assist these endeavours Britain’s 
leading bank offers a foreign service 
second to none. The Overseas Branch 
of the Midland Bank in London is 
ready with long experience and a fund 
of information, while through many 
thousands of banking agents in all 
parts of the world facilities are avail- 
able for handling every type of trans- 
action. The Manager of any one of 
the Bank’s branches in all parts of 
this country will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of discussing problems relating 
to foreign trade. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Why 


YOU are able to cable 
so quickly 


When fading occurs in wireless transmission the cables 


take over the load. Cables and wireless are comple- 


mentary to one another. Cabled messages pass through 
relay points on foreign soil. These relay points are 
manned by Cable and Wireless or associated com- 
panies’ staff, thus ensuring team work, efficiency and 
synchronisation in relaying through traffic to its ultimate 
destination in a matter of split seconds. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


PIONEERS CHEAP COMMUNICATIONS 


Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House. Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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THE DOORS AFTER THE FINAL SESSION. 


At the opening of the twenty-first (and last) session of the General Assembly The League of Nations was formed on January 10, 1920, with the object of 
of the League of Nations at Geneva, on ‘April 9, Viscount Cecil of Chelwood promoting International Peace and Security. Its troubled existence was 
provided an epitaph for the organisation of which he was one of the “ founder brought to an end on April 18 when the President, without formality, declared 
fathers." ‘“‘ The League is dead,” he said, “long live the United Nations!" the final session closed and the League ceased to exist. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS CEASES TO EXIST: CLOSING 
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I HAVE come to the conclusion that I like England 
best when it is raining. And I more than half- 
suspect that the reason that I love her so much is 
that it generally is.raining! I admit that there are 
occasions—many occasions—when, like others, I 
grumble at the rain, wish it would stop, and long, 
both consciously and unconsciously, for a little sun- 
shine. Yet when the sun does come it has Mly to 
linger for a few days, which it occasionally does, for 
my unconscious being, like the thirsty English earth 
around me, to clamour for rain. Not the blinding, 
deluging rain of the tropics, not the driving, frozen, 
pitiless, hopeless rain of the eastern steppes, but 
the soft, gentle, reviving rain of England and the 
western islands. A few.days of drought, and my 
aqueous English being is as ready and avid for rain 
as the parched flowers along the dusty border. My 
spirit and my body alike do not seem able-to do for 
long without it. In England it is sometimes dry, it 
is sometimes sunny, 
it isesometimes even 
extremely cold. But 
whenever — and it 
always happens be- 
fore long—the clouds 
softly melt and the 
tender rain sinks 
gently earthwards, 
one knows that the 
return to normal has 
come. The excep- 
tional is over: 
England has become 
herself again. 

It is this that 
keeps our fields 
green, our cattle and 
sheep tender, our 
corn and vegetables 
nourishing and vig- 
orous, our cricket so 
eventful and unpre- 
dictable, our women’s 
complexions soft and 
endearing, our 
reasoning humane 
and elastic, our men- 
folk tough, adaptable 
and humorous. -The 
magic mists the rain 
engenders, the hazy 
distances, the roman- 
tic and ever-changing 
blues and greens and 
greys of our vaporous 
atmosphere are the 
chief explanation of 
the beauty of our 
otherwise mostly dull 
and uneventful land- 
scape. Even our 
ugly modern towns— 
and in a hard light 
how ugly they are— 
can become enchan- 
ted cities in the magic 
cloak with which the perpetual moisture in the air in- 
vests England. I have seen Sheffield in the December 
rain looking like a vision of the Holy Grail; Wigan’s 
towers and chimneys melting and shining like a bride’s 
eyes seen by a lover on the evening of her bridal day : 

Lo! thou comest from thy voyage 

And the spray is on thy cloak and hair. . . . 
And if an Englishman or a Scotsman or an Irishman 
or a Welshman—and we all share the same watery 
climate—were dying in a distant land and wished 
to recall his own, his last vision would be, I think, 
the street lights adorned with rain-drops, or theelms, 
like sponges, taking their fill of the grey cloud-fed 
heavens. 

Perhaps this is why I love Buckinghamshire so 
much, for of all the English counties—though meteoro- 
logists may tell a different story—Buckinghamshire 
seems to me most to wear the complexion of never- 
failing rain. It is not that it rains more in that 
delectable shire of green and blue horizons than it 
does in other parts of England—it may even, for all 
I know, rain there less—-but that it most stores up 
and retains the virtue of rain. Its freshness scarcely 


THE FOREIGN MINISTERS’ 
(GREAT BRITAIN) AT LEFT FOREGROUND, TURNED PARTLY FROM THE CAMERA; MR. MOLOTOV (SOVIET UNION) AT LEFT CENTRE, HANDS 
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FOLDED ; AND MR. BYRNES (UNITED STATES) AT EXTREME RIGHT. 


To. enpen waited peace treaty conference of the four Gi t Powers opened in Paris April 25, when the Fo: 
the Soviet Union, and F France met at the Luxembourg Palace. The : aie conference was fol 
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ions on all treaties. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


éver deserts it; its rich clays (I am writing of the 
Vale rather than of the Chilterns, whose chief beauty 
to me is that they open on the Vale) treasure up the 
wealth of the expended clouds and, while its envious 
sister counties to. west and north and south are 
brown and dusty with the aridities of late June and 
July, Buckinghamshire never wholly loses its green 
maternal tenderness. It is because I love it so much, 
and because after’a quarter of a century’s happiness 
I have left it, and because I mean one day to return 
to it, if only to lie in a Buckinghamshire churchyard, 
that I make on this familiar page this confession of 


faith. Fortunately, it is very difficult té*travel from 


London either in a northerly or a westerly direction 
without passing through Bucks, so, as one who has 
to travel much, I shall never be long without at 
least a glimpse of my beloved shire. And even when 
the sun is glancing down in its kindliest mood on the 
green slopes of Brill or the vane of Aylesbury tower, 
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the spirit of the rain that makes the land so green 
and both virginal and maternal will still as ever 
be upon her and speed me with a heart refreshed 
on my way. And seeing her so I shall know that 
every hour and day and year that passes is a day 
nearer the day on which I return home. 

One of the reasons, perhaps, why I love Bucking- 
hamshire so much is that I first came to know her 
through an apprenticeship of all weathers. I was 
not bor or bred in her, but my earliest years in the 
county were partly devoted to lecturing for a neigh- 
bouring University in her remoter towns and villages. 
The season for this lecturing, as befitted an open-air 
county, was the winter, and it was on winter evenings 
that I first learnt to appreciate her ways and changing 
moods. Those nights of rain, mist, snow and frost 
on her highways and byways rooted my heart deep 
in Buckinghamshire soil. At the time I often found 
these drives tedious and troublesome enough ; groping 
on a double journey of a hundred miles through 
thick fog, with icicles hanging from one’s open wind- 
screen, is a testing experience for the affections, 
especially when repeated three or four nights running. 


THE OPENING SESSION AT THE LUXEMBOURG PALACE, 


M. BIDAULT (FRANCE), NOT SEEN, WAS SEATED OPPOSITE MR. MOLOTOV. 
beg ng of Great Britain, the United Sm, 
an official statement 





Yet gradually, as week by week the drives were 
repeated, and the evenings grew lighter and the 
climate milder, I found my interest growing in the 
county through which I was passing. I had not till 
then even seen. it, for my residence in Buckingham- 
shire and my nocturnal work had alike commenced 
in the late autumn. The sight of woods and hedges, 
fields and villages that I had first. known only as dim 
outlines in the passing glare of head-lights left an 
indelible impression on my mind. F had known 
them at their hardest and most inclement, and I 
have loved their beauty, first revealed in that spring 
of long ago, ever since. It was, in a sense, love at 
first sight, yet I had known the object of my love 
before I saw her. 
It was my task, too, to expound the shire’s past, 
for the theme of my lectures was history. And I 
had taken my habitation in a house that seemed 
almost as old as Buckinghamshire herself—an old 
farmhouse that had 
been the manor of 
the village when the 
first Stuart King 
- ascended the throne, 
whose latest and 
earliest window-pane 
timber dated | from 
the seventeenth 
century and whose 
encircling, disused 
moat from the time 
of Doomsday. The 
letters of those who 
had lived inand loved 
the old house in the 
past were my con- 
stant study ; I came 
to know them as well, 
or almost better, 
than my own living 
neighbours. I thus 
found myself living 
in a county in two 
dimensions—in its 
past and its present. 
A mile or two away 
from my house lay 
that great depository 
of North Bucking- 
hamshire history— 
the Verney Memoirs ; 
there at Claydon 
House, still decipher- 
able in the pencil in 
which they were first 
written, were the 
shorthand notes in 
which . Sir Ralph 
Verney, writing on 
his knee in the 
hushed, angry, mur- 
muring silence of the 
old House of Com- 
mons, gave us our 
first-hand account of 
Charles the First’s 
attempt to arrest the five Members before the 
outbreak of the Civil War. All round me were the 
still-living vestiges of that war; the field by the 
brook where Hampden’s biographer dug up the bones 
of three hundred Cavalier and Rotndhead soldiers, 
the bullet-holes in the great door of Hillesden Church, 
the barn where Cromwell’s soldiers passed the night 
on the way to storm a neighbouring mansion. And 
Buckinghamshire’s part in the history of England 
was. writ large across the noble shire. Here Burke 
and Disraeli, the two greatest political thinkers in 
our Parliamentary annals, first learnt to love and 
understand England ; here Hampden, whose daughter’s 
picture looks down on me as I write, lived and made 
his great stand for liberty ; here, at Stowe, the famous 
Grenville cousinhood that had Chatham as its guide 
and inspiration planned the statecraft and strategy 


WITH MR. BEVIN 


» that made watery England the first country in the 


world. And here, as I like to think, the Prime 
Ministers of England, looking down on the wooded 
clay plain from Chequers, will continue to derive 
inspiration from the soil and blowing air of the first 
county in England. 


N.B.— Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News” of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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SUMPTUOUS 
FINDS FROM 
THE RICHEST 
SHIP GRAVE 
IN WESTERN 
EUROPE; 
SUTTON HOO 
TREASURES 
EXHIBITED 
NOW FOR 
THE FIRST 
TIME IN 
THE BM. 
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PERHAPS THE MOST SUMPTUOUS OF THE SUTTON HOO FINDS, NOW EXHIBITED AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM FOR THE FIRST TIME: THE PURSE 
MOUNT OF GOLD WITH GARNETS AND MOSAIC, ENRICHED WITH FILIGREE, WITH THE CONTENTS, MER NGIAN GOLD COINS AND 
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A \ HUGE SILVER DISH (27 IN. DIAM.) FROM THE SUTTON ‘\ a oo“ 


HOO GALLEY: BYZANTINE WORK (A.D. 491-518) witH 
INCISED ORNAMENT. CONTROL STAM ON REVERSE. F 
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TREASURES FROM SUTTON HOO NOW IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM: 

BYZANTINE SILVER BOWLS, SPOONS AND HANDLES, A VASE ANID 

A REMARKABLE CEREMONIAL WHETSTONE, ARCHAOLOGICALLY THE 
MOST AMAZING OF THE DISCOVERIES. 
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THE SUTTON HOO SWORD: SHOWING THE PART-RECONSTRUCTED HILT AND SCABBARD, WITH GOLD 
AND GARNET DECORATION, NOW ON PUBLIC EXHIBITION FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


5 tesey opening of the British Museum on April 24 for the first time since 
August 1939 was marked by the first exhibition to the public of some { 
of the Sutton Hoo discoveries. In our number of August 19, 1939, we gave ' 
some pictures of the treasures discovered in the Anglo-Saxon Ship Grave 

(of about 600 A.D.) at Sutton Hoo, in Suffolk, and given to the British 

Museum by Mrs. E. M. Pretty, the owner of the property in which the find 

was made in that year. The jewellery and personal belongings make the 

tomb (thought to be that of Redwald, King of E. Anglia) one of the richest 

of its kind so far found in Western Europe. Only a part of the discoveries 

are yet available for inspection. The gold ornaments are in all probability 

the work of one man, a master of dexterity and invention. The silver is 

mostly Byzantine or from the oriental hinterland of Byzantium, and is of 
d _ the greatest beauty and interest. The gold coins are Merovingian and of |< 
; aa ‘saat Gaeet Gemeneh 9 the sixth century. The ceremonial whetstone (about 2 ft. long) is amazing. ‘ 

THE CONTROL STAMP OF THE ( Nothing like it has been found elsewhere: it is unique, savage, inexplicable. 

SS The Portland Vase, also now exhibited-at the Museum, is illustrated on p. 495. 
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FROM THE ORIENTAL HINTERLAND OF BYZANTIUM: 
ONE OF THE SIXTH-CENTURY SILVER BOWLS FOUND AT SUTTON HOO 
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BOMBING BY TELEVISION: RECENT 
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A “CLAY PIGEO? ON ITS LAUNCH 
CATAPULT: A U.S. PILOTLESS TARGET 


AIRCRAFT, RADIO-CONTROLLED IN 

FLIGHT AND RETURNED AFTER ITS 

MISSION BY PARACHUTE (SEE BELOW). 

(Photograph by U.S. Aw Technical Service 
Command 


[* the early summer of 1944 a new 
era of aerial warfare dawned, when 
the German V-Is struck London for 
the first time and it became clear that 
the spear-point of aerial attack could 
be formed of pilotless aircraft, remotely 
controlled on to their target. As the 
bullet superseded the sword-thrust, so 
the remotely-controlled aerial missile 
or aircraft will very largely supersede 
the piloted bomber in offensive tactics 
against large targets. Extensive ex- 
periments in all these types were made 
by the Allies, and several successful 
developments were used in several 
theatres of the war. On this and the 
following page we show a number of 
examples of what the United States 
have done in the realm of the “ guided 
missile."" Three types were actually 
used in the war: war-weary aircraft, 
Azon bombs and glide bombs. The 
‘* war-wearies '' were worn-out bomber 
aircraft which were stripped of arms, 
armour and all non-essential equipment, 
loaded with about 20,000 Ibs. of high 
explosive and flown for most of the 
journey by a pilot. Nearing the target, 
the pilot baled out and the control of 
the loaded aircraft was taken over by 
an operator in another aircraft, who 
guided the missile craft to its target by 
remote radio control. We show on the 
next page an experimental development 
of this, where a Culver Cadet, a fast 
civilian "plane, is being flown pilotless, 
with a “ mother "’ control aircraft flying 
with it. Another type of guided missile 
was the Azon bomb, in which a radio 
unit in the tail enabled the bomb-aimer 
to steer the bomb into the target after 
dropping. This particular bomb could 
only be guided to right or left, but a 
later development, the Razon, can be 
guided in all directions. Used first in 
Burma, the Azon was later used in 
Europe. The glide-bomb (first used in 
August 1944 against E-boat pens in 
France) is a bomb with an airframe, 
released in a long glide from underneath 
a bomber. It has a radio set, by means 
of which it can be controlled by a tele- 
vision camera in the mother "' bomber. 
Experimental types seek their target, 
by light, heat or magnetic attraction. 
The principle of radio control has also 
been extended to target aircraft like 
the “ Clay Pigeon " shown on this page 
After its flight, if not too badly damaged 
in practice, this type returns to earth 
by means of a parachute, and can be 
repaired and used again. ssentanen SEERA wr HN pore sam rene . , 
THE “CLAY PIGEON” RETURNING FOR ANOTHER FLIGHT: THE U.S, RADIO-CONTROLLED, PILOTLESS TARGET 'PLANE (SEE ABOVE) 
FLOATING TO EARTH BY PARACHUTE AFTER THE COMPLETION OF ITS MISSION. (Photograph by U.S. Air Technical Service Command.) 
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S | IN PILOTLESS AIRCRAFT AND GUIDED MISSILES. 
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A BRACE OF GLIDE BOMBS LEAVING A FLYING FORTRESS. USED IN THE WAR, THE TYPE ‘a a) WATCHING A GLIDE-BOMB’S FLIGHT BY TELEVISION AND CONTROLLING 
SHOWN IS PRE-SET, BUT TELEVISION- AND RADAR-CONTROLLED FORMS HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED. " RADIO; THE OPERATOR IN A PARENT 'PLANE WITH THE RADIO CONTROL 
(Wright Field Photograph.) RIGHT HAND. (Photograph by U.S. Air Technical Service Command.) 
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USED EXPERIMENTALLY AS A GUIDED MISSILE: A PILOTLESS CIVILIAN AIRCRAFT, THE 
CULVER CADET, TAKING OFF AHEAD OF ITS RADIO-CONTROLLING ‘‘ MOTHER,” A C-45 
BEECHCRAFT. (Photograph by Lieut.-Colonel Leon D. Hoffman.) 


WHEELING A GLIDE BOMB INTO PLACE BENEATH THE BELLY OF THE PARENT BOMBER. / FIXING THE RADIO-CONTROL TAIL TO THE AZON A U.S. TYPE OF GUIDED 
THE CYLINDERS ON THE BOMB ARE FLARES TO AID REMOTE CONTROL. j MISSILE USED WITH SUCCESS IN MOST THEATRES OF THe WAR. s 
(Reproduced by Special Permission from the “ National Geographic Magazine.” (Copyright, N.G.S.) (Reproduced by Special Permission of the “ National Geographic Magazine.” Copyright, N.G.S.) 
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THE LIFE OF AN ENGLISH POET. 
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} CONFESS that 
I thought I had 

read enough books 
about Shelley and 
had no intention of 
reading any more. 
‘“New” letters and 


““new’”’ poems, should 








THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 

REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: 

MR. EDMUND BLUNDEN, POET, 
CRITIC AND BIOGRAPHER. 


Mr. Edmund Blunden was awarded 
the Hawthornden Prize in 1922 and. 
was Professor of English Literature 
at Tokyo University from 1924 to 
1927. For twelve years he was a 
Fellow and Tutor in English Liter- 
ature at Merton College, Oxford. 
He has published two series of 
poems covering the period 1914-1930 
and 1930-40, and in 1944 “Shells 
by a Stream.” His boo! 


poraries ”’ (1934) ; “‘ English Villages” 
(1941) and “ Thomas Hardy ” (1942). 
His love of cricket and the English 
countryside was shown in “ Cricket 
Country,” published in 1944. 


such be discovered, yes; 
but not some fiftieth re- 
telling of the old, old stories 
about ‘‘ The Necessity of 
Atheism ”’ and the expulsion 
from Oxford, Harriet West- 
brook and William Godwin, 
Mary, Elizabeth Hitchener, 
Claire Clairmont, Jane 
Williams, and all the rest 
of them, whatever its 
increment of “new” un- 
important facts. But the 
name of Mr. Blunden on 
this new “ life’’ was quite 
enough to make me change 
my mind; for he is poet 
as well as scholar, always 
sees and feels things for 
himself, and can give a 
dewy freshness to even the 
stalest theme. In the event 
I found myself reading the 
old familiar anecdotes and 
debates with continuous 
interest, simply because of 
the personal nature of 
Mr. Blunden’s writing and 
approach. 

Common sense and an 
acute discrimination § are 
mingled here with sym- 
pathy. There is no repetitive 
argument of the familiar 
partisan type. There have 
been writers who have 
laboured their moral in- 
dignation against Shelley for 
his treatment of Harriet ; 
and others who have 
blackened the characters of 
those whom he let down in 
order to preserve his angelic 
aspect. Mr. Blunden in- 
dulges in no such special 
pleading. He can be plain 
enough on occasion. It is 
evident that he has a con- 
tempt for that parasitic 
philanthropist Godwin, and 
that he thinks that Harriet 
has been much maligned. 
But as a rule he allows his 
facts and people to speak 
for themselves, with the minimum of comment, often 
quietly humorous. How better could the way in 
which the Godwins nobbled and battened on Shelley 
be indicated than by the extracts from the letters 
they wrote after the marriage? Here is the smug 
William: ‘Her husband is the eldest son of Sir 
Timothy Shelley, of Field Place, in the county of 
Sussex, Baronet. So that, according to the vulgar 





** Shelley.” By Edmund Blunden. With a Frontispiece, (Collins ; 
128, 6d.) 


A SERMON IN CELLULOID: THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS OF SHOWING 


Recently the first of a series of experiments of showing films deali: 
Sunday evening service. A short address was given and then the films were projec 


nave in front of the altar. One of the films illustrated the story of the Prodigal Son. 
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“SHELLEY” : 





By EDMUND BLUNDEN.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
-N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


ideas of the world, she is well married, and I have 
great hopes that the young man will make her a 
good husband.”” And here is the fluttering wife : 
‘‘I have now the pleasure to announce that Mr. 
Godwin’s daughter, Mary, has entered the marriage 
state with Mr. Percy Bysshe Shelley, eldest son of 
Sir Timothy Shelley, Baronet, of Field Place, Horsham, 
Sussex. We are now endeavouring to forget preceding 
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sorrows, and to enjoy the flattering prospects which 
seem to present themselves. The young couple have 
been in town several weeks, principally under our roof, 
and my poor nerves begin to cry quarter from the 
bustle and feasting occasioned by the event.’’ Shelley 
probably “* feasted *’ on apples and water ; but doubt- 
less the Godwins did themselves well at his expense. 
Pages of explanation of Shelley's treatment of 
Harriet are rendered unnecessary by a single quota- 
tion : he referred to her, quite sincerely, as ‘‘ a noble 
animal."’ He was an utterly naive enthusiast, and 


FILMS DEALING WITH BIBLICAL 
SUBJECTS DURING THE EVENING SERVICE IN SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL. 


with Biblical subjects took place in Southwark Cathedral during a 
ted on to a screen hung between the pillars of the 


very young. The fact that most of his follies, literary 
and other, were committed when he was a boy (he 
was only eighteen’ when he first married) is too often 
overlooked ; and they are allowed to colour the general 
picture of him as a man. But the grown man would 
hardly have been capable of writing such rubbish as 
he addressed from Ireland to Miss Hitchener: “‘ The 
ocean rolls between us. O thou ocean, whose multi- 
tudinous billows ever lash 
Erin’s green isle, on whose 
shores this venturous arm 
would plant the flag of 
liberty, roll on! And with 
each wave whose echoings 
die, amid the melancholy 
silentness shall die a moment 
too—one of those moments 
which part my friend and 
me.’ And, by the same 
token, the grown man was 
much more rational in his 
behaviour than the wild 
youth. After all, we have 
most of us known people 
who seemed almost mad in 
youth, but who later turned 
into sober citizens. Shelley, 
even had he lived long, 
might hardly have turned 
into the solid Tory M.P. 
which his father wished him 
tobe. But it is impossible 
to follow his story atten- 
tively without realising that 
he grew more capable of 
rational thought as he grew 
older. He was even capable 
of giving Byron good 
advice: when young he 
could have given nobody 
any advice which wasn’t 
supremely silly. 

Mr. Blunden strikes a 
nice balance in his picture. 
His reverence for Shelley’s 
genius does not prevent 
him from enjoying (without 
labouring the point) his 
absurdity, and pointing it 
out in the quietest possible 
way. Shelley, for instance, 
wrote a preface to Mary’s 
“‘ Frankenstein”’ in which 
he claimed as its purpose : 
“The exhibition of the 
amiableness of domestic 
affection, and the excel- 
lence of universal virtue.” 
This Mr. Blunden adequately 
describes as ‘‘a purpose 
not usually noticed by its 

Incidental felicities and 
independent touches of 
judgment: are scattered all 
over the book. Here Mr. 
Blunden refers to ‘‘ Waterloo 
Bridge, new in his time 
and destroyed so complac- 
ently in ours’’; then he 
finds occasion to refer to 
“the late masterly Poet 
Laureate, Robert Bridges ”’ 
with a single word pro- 
claiming a belief in Bridges’s 
greatness which would 
have been irrelevant if ex- 
pressed at greater length. 
Similarly, when quoting 
Shelley’s poem about Milan 
Cathedral, he gently adds ‘about which I have 
heard a new generation speak in boredom *’—which 
doesn’t really matter after the tributes of Shelley 
and of Tennyson in “ The Daisy.” 

It is a charming, sound and lively book. There is 
only one reservation to be made about it: and that 
is that it is a pity that it wasn't written by somebody 
less gifted as a creative writer. It were a tragedy 
should biographical criticism become a habit with 
Mr. Blunden, one of the finest writers of origina! prose 
and poetry of his time. 
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“LADIES OF THE ENSEMBLE.’ 
BY W. RUSSELL FLINT, R.A 
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‘“* APHRODITE AND 
THE SEASONS."’ 
BY W. RUSSELL 

FLINT, R.A. 
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RIVATE VIEW 
DAY for the One 
Hundred and Seventy- 
eighth Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy of 
Arts was arranged for 
Friday, May 3, with 
the opening to the 
public on the following 
day. On this and 
subsequent pages we 
give a_ selection of 
some of the outstand- 
ing pictures and also a 
portrait bust of the 
President. Of the 
genre and_ allegorical 
pieces on this page, 
Mr. Russell Flint’s 
“Ladies of the En- 
semble "’ and “* Aphro- 
dite and the Seasons " 
have all this artist’s 
customary charm and 
appeal. The Nurem- 
berg picture by Dame 
Laura Knight was 
actually drawn in the 
Court Room during the 
trial of the war crimi- 
nals and the fore- 
shortened row of de- 
fendants is contrasted 
with the symbolic 
background of the 
: devastation they have 
ee ee en brought about. 
‘* NUREMBERG."’ 
BY DAME LAURA KNIGHT, D.B 
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“THE LAST BUS UP THE HILL." 
BY C. M. GERE, R.A. 


BY STEVEN SPURRIER, A.R.A. BY STEVEN SPURRIER, A.R.A. 
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(Copyright reserved for Artists or Owners bv “ The Royal Academy Iliustrated.”) 
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OUTSTANDING PORTRAITS AND OTHER. WORKS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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4 “LADY COTTENHAM.” “(H.R.H. PRINCE MICHAEL OF KENT.” “BENJAMIN BRITTEN.” 
, BY DAVID JAGGER. BY A. K. LAWRENCE, R.A. BY HENRY LAMB, M.C., A.R.A. " 


























‘DINNER AT THE GARRICK RESTAURANT." 
BY EDWARD LE BAS, A.R.A, 














“LIVERPOOL WATER FRONT."’ 
BY NORMAN WILKINSON, 0.B.E. 

















“CHARLES WHEELER, ESQ., R.A." 


BY ARNOLD MASON, A.R.A. 
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As always; fine portraits are prominent in the Royal Academy's 178th Exhibition (open to 
the public from May 4) at Burlington House. And with the Le Bas interior and the 
characteristic Norman Wilkinson Liverpool Water Front scene, we give above some 
striking examples of the portrait-painter's art. Charm is especially evident in the Jagger 








“SIR A. J. MUNNINGS, P.R.A."’ 


BY EB. WHITNEY-SMITH. 











3) “ELEVEN O'CLOCK.” § 





(Copyright reserved for Artists or Owners by “ The Royal Academy Illustrated.") 


portrait of Lady Cottenham, and in Mr. Lawrence's child-study of Prince Michael of Kent. 
It is worth noting that artists have an especial sympathy in portraying fellow-artists, as is 
well exemplified in Arnold Mason's sketch-portrait of Mr. Charles Wheeler, R.A., and 
Mr. Whitney-Smith's bust of the President of the Academy, Sir A. J. Munnings. 
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“* FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT ALEXANDER OF TUNIS." 
BY MAURICE CODNER, R.P. 


ON OMAN URN LARA NNR 


“ AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ROBERT BROOKE-POPHAM." 
BY T. C. DUGDALE, B.A. 
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On previous pages we have given some examples of the pictures in the 178th Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy (opening date, May 4). In general, this may be said to be, although 
not the first peacetime Academy, at least the first Academy for which the artists have 
been working in peacetime conditions. Nevertheless, the war has still partin it, and among 
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PORTRAITS FROM THE SERVICES: 


NOTABLE PICTURES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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“GENERAL SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK.”’ 
BY JAMES GUNN. 
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“GROUP CAPTAIN MAURICE NEWNHAM, 0.B.E., M.C.” 
BY T. C. DUGDALE, &.A. 


the notable portraits are some of those who won fame in its course. The portrait of Field- 
Marshal Lord Alexander is painted in front of an Italian background, and the view of Monte 
Cassino; which can be seen, may be said to sum up his triumphs in the Italian campaign. 
The Gunn portrait of General Auchinleck was reproduced in our pages on June 23 last year 


(Copyright reserved for Artists or Owners by “ The Royal Academy Ullustrated.””' 
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HE subject of the defence of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire is so big 
that it would be difficult to deal with it satis- 
factorily in a single article. Did J not hope 
to be abie to return to it, I should not write 
about it this week, because the time has not 
arrived when it is possible to go into it deeply. 
Indeed, it this opportunity does come, it must 
in the circumstances of the case remain a 
limited one. There is hardly any subject 
to-day which calls for greater reservations 
in discussion. There are two main reasons for 
this : first, the measure of secrecy which must 
naturally surround it; and secondly, the 
peculiar uncertainties of the present situation, 
among the foremost of which are the future 
of the United Nations Organisation and of 
India. Nevertheless, this first post-war 
approach to a problem which has changed in 
so many respects during the period of the 
war against Germany and Japan is of high 
interest and importance. Some regret has been 
expressed that it has not been found possible 
to hold a full conference in London instead of 
meetings of the Dominions chiefs, but it may 
prove satisfactory to get more of the spade- 
work done before that takes place. As matters 
stand, it does not appear that the overlap 
of the visits of the Prime Ministers of 
Australia and Canada to Britain is going to 
be big, but it is sincerely to be hoped that 
they will at least meet here. 

There was a stage in the development of 
Commonwealth relations, not so very long 
ago, when the leaders of the Dominions came 
to the council table slightly on the defen- 
sive, not feeling altogether certain that they 
were not going to be presented with projects 
shaped in Whitehall which, however useful 
in themselves, might prove to be brakes upon 
their national independence. These sentiments 
are less likely to exist to-day, but it would be 
all too easy to re-create them. To-day dis- 
cussion must be “between equals, between 
independent nations bound together by links 
of a special type which have never previously 
existed in history and which do not exist elsewhere in the 
world. Yet there has to be taken into account the obvious 
consideration that the Mother Country is still the richest of 
this group of sister nations— though sorely impoverished and 
no longer the richest per head of population—possesses by far 
the greatest resources in man-power, is the most heavily in- 
dustrialised, and—as, to take a single example, the con- 
temporary conference of Foreign Ministers in Paris shows— 
stands at a higher level in certain international relation- 
ships. At the same time, the Mother Country is the most 
vulnerable to the weapons of modern war, including the 
latest, the atomic bomb. Industrialisation and population 
have both increased in the Dominions, in Canada especially, 
but we still see no more than the faint possibility of that 
transfer of power from the United Kingdom to the 
Dominions which some of the most ardent imperialists 
expected and were prepared to welcome early in this 
century. 

It must appear obviously desirable from the point of 
view of imperial defence that some of the production of 
war material should ‘be transferred from these islands to 
the Dominions in order to bring about that precautionary 
system of target dispersion which is seen in its simplest 
form when a platoon deploys into artillery formation, 
advancing across a field. This is an easy thing to say, 
but when it comes to be considered carefully it proves to 
be a vast subject, of daunting complexity and of an economic 
significance transcending that of any decision taken in the 
imperial conferences of the past. To-day the actual weapons 
put into the hands of fighting men represent only the last 
touches to the equipment of fighting forces. Behind them 
are all types of subsidiary but no less necessary equipment, 
and therefore the proportion of arms must be backed by 
that of this other material. Again, no nation can con- 
veniently produce in time of peace more than a fraction of 
the material which it will require in warfare. It would be 
unwise to do so if it could, because equipment nowadays 
becomes obsolete so rapidly. Therefore, once the essentials 
which are called for by the immediate demands of security 
and precautions against surprise have been provided, the 
nation which conducts its defence policy prudently turns 
its mind not so much to the laying-up of vast 
stores as to the conversion of peacetime to 
wartime production if the need should appear. 

Now, since the Dominions, with the excep 
tion of Canada, which is in a relatively safe 
situation as compared with the others, are 
not sufficiently industrialised as they stand to 
take part in the dispersion of war plants, 
subsidiary war plants, plants convertible to 
war uses, shadow factories, and the like, it 
would seem to follow that they must develop 
more industries. On the other hand, Australia 
is suffering to-day from an excessive drift to 
the towns, which involved her in one great 
economic crisis between the two wars. She 
must try to preserve a balanced economy. 
New Zealand is one of the finest farming 
countries of the world. .Canada is one of its 
great exporting granaries. There never was 
a time when Australian wool, New Zealand 
meat and butter, Canadian wheat, were more 
urgently needed in the world at large or when 
it would be more disastrous to curtail their 
output. Far from diverting men from pro- 
duction on the land to production in the 
factory, the Dominions, in their own interests 
and those of humanity, should do all they 
can to maintain agriculture and stock-rearing 


The alternative is, of course, encouragement 
of immigration. That solution would be 
welcome up to a point by all the Dominions, 


THE CONFERENCE 
GARDEN, SHOWING (FROM L. TO R.) LORD ADDISON (DOMINIONS SECRETARY) ; 
MR. W. NASH (NEW ZEALAND FINANCE MINISTER) ; 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS); MR. J. CHIFLEY (AUSTRALIAN PRIME MINISTER); THE PRIME 
MR. C. ATTLEE; MR. E. BEVIN (BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY); AND MR. J. A. BEASLEY (RESIDENT 


SECRETARY) ; 


ranean. 
few days later. 


. : DOMINION REPRESENTATIVES COMMEMORATE ANZAC DAY IN LONDON : 
at the highest possible level, MR. J. CHIFLEY 


BERNARD FREYVBERG, V.C. (GOVERNOR-GENERAL-DESIGNATE OF NEW ZEALAND) ; 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE-—FIRST POST-WAR APPROACH. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 





OF COMMONWEALTH PRIME MINISTERS AT 10, DOWNING STREET: A GROUP IN THE 
MR. G. HALL (COLONIAL 
DR. EVATT (AUSTRALIAN MINISTER OF 


MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA IN LONDON). 


The conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers began on April 23 at 10, Downing Street. Among 
the subjects for discussion were Pacific defence problems and the peace 
General Smuts (South Africa) was not present at the coenine, but arrived in London a 

Canada by the Dominion-Provincial 


Mr. Mackenzie King (Canada) was detained in 
conference at Ottawa. 





“TO MY ENGLISH FRIENDS I BRING A MESSAGE OF GOODWILL, OF 
GRATITUDE AND THANKS FROM SOUTH AFRICA”: GENERAL SMUTS 
ARRIVING IN LONDON FOR THE CONFERENCE OF COMMONWEALTH PRIME 
MINISTERS. 

General Smuts, Prime Minister of South Africa, arrived in London 
for the Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers on April 28. 
He had been held up by bad weather at Cairo on his flight from South 
Africa. In a b ‘cast from Northolt Aerodrome Soe he landed ; 
General Smuts said: “To m +g i friends | bring a message 0! 

neem, « of gratitude and thanks South Africa to this = 

country and to its gallant ‘ate great-hearted people.” 





(AUSTRALIAN PRIME MINISTER); DR. MH. V. EVATT (AUSTRALIAN 


(NEW ZEALAND FINANCE MINISTER). 


settlement in the Mediter- 
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But when large-scale immigration is envisaged 
there appear all sorts of problems. There is 
the fear of unemployment, the policy of the 
trade unions, the traditional caution on the 
subject which has been created by past mis- 
fortunes in the field of immigration. Then 
supposing that the desire is primarily for 
immigrants of British stock, there comes the 
question as to what is to be the type of the 
newcomers. If there be one sort of export 
which the United Kingdom cannot afford 
just now, it is that of skilled artisans. A 
few might be spared, but not many. If the 
immigrants are to be young people to be 
trained for new industries, that decision 
would bring with it still other problems. One 
of them is that of finance ; another, even more 
important, is that of the time-lag before any 
valuable results could be put on to the credit 
side of the enterprise. If it should be decided 
that the foundation of new industries in 
Australia is a factor of high priority in imperial 
defence, then there must be immigration on a 
fairly considerable scale, and it must be on 
the lines of a small proportion of skilled 
artisans to a large proportion of young people 
prepared to undergo preliminary training. 
But this is taking us into planned economy 
with a vengeance. 

Even then we have not reached the heart 
of the matter. Are there going to be adequate 
markets for new industries which are not 
purely war industries ? What would be their 
effect upon the economy of the United 
Kingdom ? It must be clear that all these 
questions will require a great deal of discussion 
and thought, and that there is unlikely to be 
a quick decision. And I have put forward 
only one of the many aspects of imperial 
defence as it must be considered to-day. In 
some respects it may not even be the most 
important, though it certainly is the one 
involving the most thorough overhaul and 
stocktaking of resources and intentions. There 
is also the other side to the medal. I have 
spoken of the need for dispersal of targets as 
a measure of defence. There may be an equal need, in 
view of the range of modern weapons of aggression, for 
dispersal of such weapons as would be required for counter- 
offensive purposes should aggression take place. The 
weakness of the British Commonwealth has been the length 
and. vulnerability of its communications. They will still 
remain vulnerable, but there may be advantages also in 
the circumstances of to-day in a network of imperial strength 
enabling a return blow to be struck from any one nodal 
point should another be attacked, provided that suitable 
weapons are ready. 

An entirely different aspect appears when we turn to 
United States bases, particularly those in the Pacific. 
There may be thorny discussions here, too, but I consider 
it unlikely that they will give as much trouble as those on 
the subject of dispersion. The United States has sunk 
a great deal of money in the equipment of bases, some on 
her own territory, some on that captured from the Japanese, 
but others on the territories of her Allies, including France 
as well as the British Commonwealth. The American 
Service authorities consider it necessary that they should 
continue to make use of certain of the last-named. Here 
I trust, and believe, that the matter will be debated in no 
narrow nationalistic spirit, and if it is not there should be 
no insuperable difficulty in reaching agreement. It is 
not as though a permanent decision were demanded ; there 
is, in fact, no need of one tying down either side for a very 
extended period. Circumstances may change. In perhaps 
ten years’ time there may be an improved prospect of 
international security through the United Nations Organisa- 
tion. Meanwhile, let there be common sense and give-and- 
take in the matter of the bases, by which I do not mean 
that all the giving or all the taking need be on one side 
or the other. 

Yet another element in imperial defence is that of control, 
direction and co-ordination. The rigid conception of an 
Imperial General Staff sitting in London and controlling 
all defence questions of the British Commonwealth is 
unpractical and unacceptable. None of the four great 
Dominions—Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa—could afford to delegate the power and authority 
which such a body would seek to assume. On 
the other hand, there is no doubt that military 
decisions ought to be more closely co-ordinated 
than they were before the war, and that they 
cannot be unless there is closer touch between 
the Governments on political matters. It is 
perfectly simple for the military advisers of 
the United Kingdom and the Dominions to 
devise a system of local combined staffs; it 
may not be altogether so simple for the 
statesmen to fit such a system into their 
respective constitutions. Yet it can be done. 
The element of the proportions of the con- 
tributions to imperial defence is simpler. 
The Dominions appear to be generally agreed 
that too heavy a share of the burden has been 
left upon the shoulders of the Mother Country 
and are prepared to relieve her of some of it. 

I remarked at the outset of this article 
that my space would not suffice to discuss the 
whole subject adequately, even for a very 
general discussion of a journalistic character. 
I have not touched upon the question of 
defensive regions, on the apparent gap created 
by the uncertainty of the future in India, 
on methods and responsibilities for the pro- 
tection of the trade routes, on the probable 
distribution of imperial naval, land and air 
forces—though the last-named is a point with 
which I have dealt in previous articles. Yet 
I bave said enough to indicate the nature 
of the problems which now have to be faced. 


MINISTER, 


(Lt. To ®.) 
MINISTER OF 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS); MR, J. A, BEASLEY (AUSTRALIAN RESIDENT MINISTER IN BRITAIN); MR. N. A. 
MARTIN (AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA); FIELD-MARSHAL LORD BIRDWOOD; LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR 
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THE BOMB THAT TICKED IN ST. JAMES’S PARK. 
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BEFORE THE BANG : 
SAPPERS LISTENING BY 
EARPHONE TO THE BOMB 
TICKING. THE HEAD OF 
THE SHAFT CAN BE SEEN } 

CENTRE - BACK, J 




















THE CRITICAL MOMENT : 


PDEPRESSING THE 


y PLUNGERS TO FIRE THE GUNCOTTON CHARGES 


¢ WHICH DEMOLISHED THE BOMB. 





T 7.12 p.m. on April 25 

the German 1000-Ib. 

“ ticking *' bomb which 
had lain dormant under a 
footpath in St. James's 
Park since April 1941, 
was exploded by a Royal 
Engineers Bomb Disposal 
squad. Two days pre- 
viously, as some of the 
men were working in the 
shaft, the bomb began to 
tick. As this meant that 
the bomb might. explode 
at any moment, work was 
discontinued in the shaft. 


THE BIG BANG: THE GERMAN 1000-LB. BOMB, WHICH HAD LAIN DORMANT ‘ 
IN ST. JAMES’S PARK FOR FIVE YEARS AND BEGAN TO TICK AFTER ROYAL ENGINEERS \ 
HAD DUG DOWN TO IT, EXPLODING UNDER CONTROLLED DETONATION ; 
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AFTER THE BANG: THE CRATER LEFT BY THE EXPLOSION OF THE 1000-LK. BOME, 
25 FT. DEEP, 40 FT. ACROSS, LITTERED WITH TIMBERS FROM THE SHAFT 2 





the park was closed to the public and warnings were sent to Buckingham Palace and Marlborough House. For 
two days intermittent ticking could be heard by the bomb-detecting apparatus, but at 7 p.m. on April 26 “ zero 
hour " was reached without incident and the bomb was demolished with two 4-lb. guncotton charges. At the time 
of the explosion (which was broadcast by the B.B.C.) Princess Elizabeth was at Buckingham Palace and Queen 
Mary in residence at Marlborough House. Less than a quarter of an hour after the explosion Queen Mary came 


out and inspected the crater. 
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A PICTORIAL NOTEBOOK: THE CUP FINAL AND OTHER RECENT 


COMPLETELY DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS AND RE-ERECTED BY THE BELGIANS: 
THE MONUMENT COMMEMORATING THE ZEEBRUGGE RAID IN 1918 AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY. 


When the Germans occupied Belgium they completely destroyed the monument at Zeebrugge which 
t. George’s Day, 1918. The i 


of the stones and hid them and have now re-erected what remains of the monument. 
It will be seen that the stone bearing t! 


commemorated the raid led by Admiral Keyes on St 
was taken at the commemoration service on April 22. 


Belgians retrieved some 
Our photograph 
OF DANIEL O’CONNEL, 


word “ England” has not been replaced and was probably broken “a 


A TRAP FOR THE UNWARY HOLIDAYMAKER: ONE OF THE 
DEEP CRACKS WHICH HAVE APPEARED ON BEACHY HEAD. 


Beachy Head, near Eastbourne, is a favourite Channel by a ayy bet 
it now presents a trap for the unwary holidaymaker. 


LAE 


BRUNSWICK SQUARE, HOVE, WHICH MIGHT HAVE BECOME A 
CAR PARK: A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF REGENCY ARCHITECTURE. 


The East Sussex Appeals Commttten recently allowed an appeal against 
ncil’s proposal to turn Brunswick Square into a car park. 


LAYING A WREATH AT THE MIXED CLANS STONE: 
COMMEMORATES IRISHMEN WHO FELL IN THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 


MRS. CRUIKSHANK, A DESCENDANT 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN : 
A SERVICE AT THE MEMORIAL CAIRN ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
On the 200th anniversary of the Battle of Culloden Moor (April 16, 
Tae where the Duke of Cumberland decisively defeated the Young 

tender, the Inverness Gaelic held a service of commemora- 
tion at the cairn on the battlefield. 


20 ft. deep, have appeared along the edge and a wedge of land 100 —. 
long has sunk. If there is a further subsidence, hundreds of tons of 
earth and chalk may fall. 


as brought by resident of th of the Soe Bt ange be said 


P 
that the committee conside a 
suitable place for the provision of parting ac facie. and a shat ute was 
not their duty to suggest 


THE WINNING TEAM AT WEMBLEY-—-H.M. THE KING SHAKING 
HANDS WITH THE DERBY COUNTY PLAYERS BEFORE THE MATCH. 


with Crocker, of Gates Athletic, we 
Ly scored 1 goa 


THE CUP FINAL : DERBY COUNTY'S FIRST GOAL, WITH BARTRAM 
(CHARLTON ATHLETIC GOALKEEPER) AND A BACK ON THE GROUND. 


Cup qumectitten by 4 Is to 1 at is seen in the photograph above (on left) shaking hands 
pn Me By Princess recently broke a leg and was unable to play. After Oat, yd am om 
and extra time was given. It was the first time that Derby 


THE FINAL OF THE F.A, CUP COMPETITION : H.M, THE KING 
SHAKING MANDS WITH THE CHARLTON TEAM. 
Derby County beat Chariton Athletic in the Final of the F 


Wembley on April 27. The match was watched by the King and 
Elizabeth, and 98,000 spectators. The teams were presented to the Kine before the match, and he 
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THE “FLYING WING”: AN AIRCRAFT DESIGNER’S DREAM COME TRUE. 


St bp t | 


| 


a 


,°™ 


AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION OF TWO GIANT “FLYING WINGS" CRUISING OVER LOS ANGELES, NEAR THE NORTHROP AIRFIELD, IN CALIFORNIA, WHERE THE PROTOTYPE OF THIS 
REVOLUTIONARY AIRCRAFT, FIRST CONCEIVED BY JOHN K. NORTHROP TWENTY-THREE YEARS AGO, WAS BUILT AS A 104-TON BOMBER FOR THE U.S. ARMY. 


OR nearly a quarter ee ae < 


of a_ century, 
Mr. john K. Northrop, ___ «Eaten 
now one of America’s < a =: : ene 
leading aircraft ye ‘ A 
designers, has been _._ amanenGnte Ars: a | og 
working towards the , peat : me 
realisation of an early 
dream—an aircraft 
consisting solely of a 
wing, without fuselage 
or other extraneous 
parts. This dream has 
now taken practical 
form in the production 
by Northrop Aircraft 
Inc., for the U.S. 
Army, of a 104-ton 
‘* Flying Wing’’ 
bomber, with the Army 
designation of XB-35. 
This boomerang-shaped 
craft has many unpre- 
cedented featurés, 
among them being pro- 
vision for the carrying 
of sixty big bombs, 
and. the ability to 
make a non-stop flight 
of 10,000 miles. Built 
at the Northrop air- 
field at Hawthorne, 
California, the revolu- 
tionary “ Flying Wing” 
has a span of 172 ft., 
an overall area of 
4000 sq. ft., and is 
powered by four 
3000-h.p. Pratt and 
Whitney Wasp Major 
engines, mounted at 
the rear of the con- 
tinuous wing and driv- 
ing four eight-bladed 
co-axial pusher "’ pro- ag i p ‘ aE . 
pellers. It is claimed . ee 4F a SOR ps ae aaa . 
that the “Flying ; 5 “ P : ‘ 
Wing," thoughcarrying “) | ~~ | é Ae kes +3 4 


a crew of fifteen and — < “ 
weighing 104 tons fully ON THE APRON OF THE NORTHROP AIRFIELD AT HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA, BEING SWUNG ROUND 


loaded, can fly faster “NOSE.” THE “FLYING WING” IS NOW UNDERGOING GROUND TRIALS AT HAWTHORNE, AND IS TO 
than many fighters. THE FIRST TIME NEXT MONTH AT THE U.S. ARMY AIRFIELD AT MUROC. 


Nags wie 


ee 
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THE NATIONAL SCOUT SERVICE AT WINDSOR: THE CHIEF SCOUT CALLING FOR 


One thousand Scouts attended their first national parade since 1939 at Windsor | Castle. The Scouts were on their way to St. George's Chapel for the Service in 
on April 28. The King, accompanied by the Queen, Princess Elizabeth and commemoration of St. George, patron Saint of Scouts, and this time also 
Princess Margaret, took the salute at the march-past in the Quadrangle at the | in memory of Lord Baden-Powell, founder of the Scout movement, who died 
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THREE CHEERS FOR THEIR MAJESTIES FROM THE STEPS OF ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL. 


in 1941. After the Scout Law had been read by a King's Scout in the course of reaffirmed the Scout Promise. The Chief Scout told the Scouts the King and 


the service in the Chapel, the Scouts, led by Lord Rowallan, the Chief Scout, Queen were much impressed by their bearing and delighted with their smartness 
(who is seen in our picture leading the cheers for their Majesties after the Service), | and the excellence of their marching. 
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NEWS IN PICTURES: THE 


REPAINTED; MUSSOLINIS BODY “SNATCHED.” 











MILAN PRISON MUTINY: ITALIAN TROOPS OUTSIDE SAN VITTORE GAOL WITH AN ARMOURED 
CAR, DURING THE MUTINY OF 2500 CONVICTS WHICH RESULTED IN SIX DEATHS. 


The four-day mutiny at San Vittore Gaol was quelled on April 24. Five prisoners and one police 

officer had been killed, and more than 20 wounded in a battle in which 2500 convicts took part, 

by the bandit Barbieri, on April 21. The white flag was hoisted after artillery had been brought up 

and aeroplanes d begun to circle above the gaol. i hostages held by the prisoners were found 
in good condition. 





AT A POST ON THE MORGAN LINE DIVIDING THE A. AND B. ZONES OF VENEZIA 
CIULIA: AMERICAN SENTRIES OF THE “BLUE DEVIL” DIVISION ON GUARD TO 
PREVENT THE PASSAGE OF THOSE WHO CAN GIVE NO REASON FOR CROSSING THE LINE. 


4 


= 
po 











THE SECRET GRAVE OF MUSSOLINI IN A CEMETERY IN MILAN FROM WHICH HIS BODY WAS ** SNATCHED ” 


was buried was described in a sealed 


however, have revealed two previous attem 
there after he was killed CSS Sita 1945. Aloneside hie bod 
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sealed letter in the Town Hall at 
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THE FIRE AT THE BRITISH HEADQUARTERS OF THE PROVINCIAL MILITARY GOVERNMENT AT 
HANOVER ON APRIL 26, IN WHICH TWO PEOPLE WERE KILLED AND SEVEN INJURED. 


An inquiry was begun on this fire, which broke out in a conference-room formerly used as a cinema. 

One German woman employed by the Military Government was killed when she threw herself down 

the lift-shaft with her clothes on fire. The second victim was a man believed to have been a German 

member of the staff. Six members of a Parliamentary delegation had just left the building before 
the fire broke out, followed by three explosions. 








THE “QUEEN ELIZABETH” ASSUMING HER PEACETIME COLOURS: 
ON HER HULL WHILE SHE LIES OFF GREENOCK. 
The 85,000-ton sven of the Cunard-White Star Line has been undergoing reconversion on the Clyde 
after her ney worl _— Pay as a troopship during the war. She has been in the care of her 
builders, John B Co., for an overhaul and for coments of work which was unfinished when 
she made her py = voyage to New York in March 1940. She is expected to make her first 
voyage as a liner to America on September 4. 


PAINTERS AT WORK 


\ 


* 





NO CLUES WERE FOUND WHEN THE EMPTY 


’ ON THE NIGHT OF APRIL 22-23. 
GRAVE WAS INVESTIGATED (LEFT). THE LOCATION OF THE GRAVE HAD NEVER BEEN ANNOUNCED. 


Clara Petacci, ~~ hh 4. AL, 4 ER 4. P41 G AS 
“o stated on ths page) It has beet 
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AN ANCIENT HINDU TEMPLE RITUAL PERFORMED | Ag 

_THE JAVANESE SRIMPI, IN WHICH TRADITIONAL | Pc 

"THE dance-art of Java, unlike that of Bali, remains essentially an aristocratic Court art. The dancers that one b 

sees outside have little of the accomplished finesse and subtle craftsmanship evident in the -performances of the d 

Court dancers. And so the Srimpi and Bedoyo, the very peaks to which the dance-art of this island has risen, remain t! 

to this day practically a royal monopoly. Only the favoured few, guests of the Sunans of Soerakarta and Djokjakarta b 

witness these dances within the palace enclosures. The Srimpi is the ancient ritual dance of the temple dancers of fi 

Hindu Java. The temples dedicated to Brahma, Vishnu, and more especially to Civa, maintained bayaderes as in a 

India. These girls, chosen from among the loveliest in the land and trained in the g 

mystic ritual dances, lived under close guard within the temple precincts. Arrayed in b 

gorgeous silks, decked with jewels and flowers, these vestal virgins, priestesses of a 

a mystic cult—a strange blend of Hindu and Indonesian beliefs—danced before the w 

gods at the behest of kings. Tradition has it that Brahma created seven nymphs of j: ¥ 

surpassing beauty who, as they rose from the waters, circled round their creator with  ; a 

such perfect grace and with gestures so exquisite, that the great god forgot time and s 

4 space and stood gazing at them enraptured. When Islamic forces overran Java, the Pp 

\ nnened ven auirsaine Saude princes, nobles and Brahmins fled to the comparative safety of Bali; the temples |; A 

saake. Gal’ tacts dace were deserted and the gods fell from their high estate. But the bayaderes, the t 

wutcn Acsouesiltes tan pints golden girls of the temples, were taken under the protection of the new rulers.at_ | s 

IN THE COURT DANCE OF JAVA. whose Courts they danced. Ever since, the ancient temple dances have flourished ; d 

\, r under the patronage of the Courts, their ritualistic character scarcely changed by the | I 

new atmosphere. The art of the temple dancers has been taught for generations to "| t 

the princes and princesses, for in Java, as in ancient India, it is a hall-mark of culture. ; si 

i The Srimpi is danced only by the daughters and stepdaughters of the Sultans, and | 0 

(RIGHT.) THE SARON : AN INSTRU- their training commences at the age of six. When it is completed, they dance on } s 

pain bean gang ceremonial occasions until they are fourteen years old. It is of special significance | n 

\ wuts wad & ten oes that the Srimpi is danced only by virgins, and its religious significance is emphasised {; c 
\ 





















































Fr a \ " 
\ THE SAMPIR SAMPOER POSE—THE SCARF 1S THROWN f\ popes THE ‘SCARY IN BOTH HANDS AND WITH THE BODY /) ‘\ THE S/RIG, OR FIRST STEPS, PERFORMED WITH *) 

OVER THE RIGHT SHOULDER AND HELD IN THE LEFT HAND. vy SLIGHTLY BENT: THE POSE ASSUMED AS THE DANCERS ¥ } \ ' . * 3 
\) (/ \ ADVANCE TOWARDS BACH CTERER. W ; THE SCARF OUTSPREAD ON THE LEFT ARM. i 








Continued.| 

dancers assume the Sekar Soewan pose. This means the setting of the flowers; | throwing one-half of the scart over the right shoulder and gathering the other ; 
the extended right hand signifies perhaps the holding or picking of a flower, the | half in the left palm, and at the same time making a few steps forwards and 
disposition of the fingers approximating to the Katakamuka lends force to such | sideways. While stepping sideways the scarf is unfolded in the pose known as 






an interpretation. The dancers now approach one another with the out- Ridong sampoer, and then a new pose is assumed, with the hands holding up 
stretched right hand holding one end of the scarf and the left hand at an the scarf-ends and the body bent as the row of dancers advance quickly from | 
angle level with the face, and then assume the Sampir sampoer position, both sides, crossing and recrossing, until they suddenly sink to the ground, like ' 


‘ 
j 
i 
i 
: 










































0 
Linceia RAKMIT (SITTING WITH DIGNITY): THE POSE WITH WHICH THE 8&/MPI DANCE \ 
i | 


THE INTRODUCTORY MOVEMENT OF THE SRIMPI DANCE, IN WHICH THE PANCFR } 
BEGINS AND ENDS. i? 
¢ 


TURNS SIDEWAYS WITH SLOW MOVEMENTS. y 
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ED |AS A COURT DANCE FOR PRIVILEGED SPECTATORS: 
IAL |POSES AND COSTUME HAVE BEEN PRESERVED. 


by the fact that the dancers bathe and purify their bodies and even fast before their performance. The 
dance is performed by a group of four, ranged in pairs facing each other, the dances differing according to 
the theme, derived from both Hindu and Islamic sources. A few of the favourite themes are the fight 
between two jealous nymphs, Suprabha and Tilottama, episodes from the story of Sultan Wiradi and the 
fight between Ardjunasara and Sumatri for the position of Grand Vizier. The costumes worn by the dancers 
are lovely and make the wearers look like celestial beings. The waist-piece of -parang-rusak design, in dull 
gold and brown, tightly enfolds the body, with the ends trailing behind between the legs. The Mekak, in 
blue tinged with gold, covers the breasts, leaving the upper part of the torso, neck and arms bare, but 
alluring in their amber-tinted hue. Between the waist-piece and the Wekak is a richly-patterned sash, below 
which is tied a green gauzy scarf with tasselled ends falling to the feet. The dancer is adorned with 
wristlets and armlets and has her face polished and touched-up—the lips being reddened, the lashes darkened 
and the brows perfectly arched, while on her forehead is placed the /aler mentjok, a diamond-shaped beauty 
spot. The orchestra, called gamelan, is composed of various native instruments. The liquid tones of the 
percussion instruments and the occasional boom of the gong contribute to the solemnity of the atmosphere. 
As the gamelan plays, the dancers appear, treading gracefully, and drop down like falling flowers. They seat 
themselves in the Linggih Rakhit (sitting. with dignity) pose, then with both hands they do the sembah or 
salutation. The hands are then placed on the thighs, an outspread palm and the disposition ot the fingers 
displaying the Pataka (flag) hand, which denotes the commencement ot a dance according to Hindu custom. 
It has the same significance in Srimpi. In the introductory movement of the dance, the trunk and face of 
the performer are turned sideways, her absolute stillness giving place to slightly animated movement. The 
scarf from now onwards plays a very important part in the dance, and it may here be recalled that the use 
of the scarf is still retained in many Hindu dances in India. The dancers now rise gracefully, and with.the 
scarf outspread on the left arm begin the foot movements. The posture is called Sirig, or first steps. The 
neck, head, arms and body move rhythmically while the scarfs flutter and float out, so that the illusion is 


created that the dancers are heavenly beings who move with effortless ease. As the gong sounds the ; pee 
(Continued below, left. \\\ SHOWING THE ORNAMENTED HEAD-DRESS WORN 


ae 


BE A AA AAA 


VAMORG LUNA NN UG ELUDES UNA UAOROOANSUNOUEAUOHLNUEOUAGEEGUNEELG ALLAN SANALSNLQ LENG: 


\ THE SRIMP. DEVI DJA, A WELL-KNOWN DANSE 


\ 
\ 
\ 
¥ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
t 
t 

\ 
N 
t 
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icin yoneunenssQenuanensenens4 cesnQenseususnssOusesenusyasnaennsausnenue rSauQBnensnerenaynaQaDenteness hi0+sAaveeNgadh 


\ DEVI DJA POSES IN THE CLOSING PHASF OF THR \ 
\} DANCE AS THE GONG SOUNDS. vi 


ALOONNND ORO UEN ANAND eNnnes A euunMnn anne nt NUOUAUUONLONRONEEONGNANONGONTONUOOTNNUOOANNUNARNANRANORERRERRRNNN I oc o0ls aM 


TAWING SAMPOER: A MOVEMENT WITH THE \ THE RIDONG SAMPOEBR: AS THE DANCER STEPS SIDEWAYS 
\ 


ie LEFT HAND HELD AT AN ANGLE TO THE FACE. THE SCARF 18 UNFOLDED AND HELD IN BOTH HANDS. 


\ wad 
wane eoyahicianiiaaiciant sdinanatiaaaiaiads ottiniahiidamibdiniaaesiil nied re snnauesneennnnntenanteenenennntnsensnannenanetanenatnnensnonannnneNNte 


stricken gazelle, at the sound of the gong. Slowly they rise again and the Another memorable event was at the wedding of Princess Juliana when H.H. 
dance is continued, the previous poses being repeated until the sembah or Mengkoenagara VII. of Soerakarta was pleased to allow his daughter to perform at 
salute, is reached, which concludes the dance. The first public performance of The Hague. For some years now a prince of Djokjakarta, with the consent of the 
the Srimpi was given by Devi Dja, a well-known danseuse of the Netherlands Sultan, has been teaching these Court dances to pupils admitted to his school, 
East Indies, who made a world tour in 1938 with her troupe of Javanese and thus breaking a long tradition and destroying the esoteric character of the dances. 


Balinese dancers. Her performance excited much public interest and comment. (Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of Devi Dja. Material supplied by K. B. Iyer.) 


san 


f ; A DEVOTIONAL PRELUDE TO THE DANCE: THE S8MBAH, OR SALUTATION, ; AN INTRODUCTORY MOVEMENT TO THE SR/MPI--THE DANCER IS SEATED, Witt! 
i \ IN THE HINDU MANNER, WITH THE HANDS RAISED AND PALMS TOGETHER. \ THE BODY PLACED SIDEWAYS AND THE FACE TURNED TO THE RIGHT. 
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THE 


PERSONALITIES OF THE. WEEK: 
THE PUBLIC EYE. 


| (Right.) 
SIR T. HOHLER. 


EVENTS IN 


taine’s Fables are 
especially remarkable. 


was appointed Hi 
Sheriff of Kent in 1 sigh 


(Left.) 
wate A. JENKINS. 


t M.P. 
my Pontypool since 1935 
and former Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to Mr. 


leath occurred 
April ‘s of Mr. Arthur 
enkins, Socialis’ 


in 
from =. post of Parlia- 
mentary ag te hang 
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THE HEIR TO THE KINGDOM OF YEMEN, H.R.H. PRINCE SEIF 
AL ISLAM AHMAD, VISITS ADEN. 

H.R.H. Prince Seif al Islam Ahmad, Crown Prince of the Kingdom of the 

Yemen (centre), arrived in Aden on an unofficial visit on April 12, accom- 


ied by his by ny H.R.H. Prince Yahya. This photograph is one 
on 5 f the first ever taken of the Crown Prince. 


sil ANNONA 


Spalding 

Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford, 
formerly university lec- 
turer in Bengali and 
writer of verse, novels, 


Thompson, 
Senior Research 


but he 





plays and historical 
books. He was an 
authority on India. 





THE RIGHT REV. DR. P. F. D. DE LABILLIERE. 
f the Dean of Westminster, the 


ssannees vanvaneevennenvenneny 


SIR CYRIL NEWALL INVESTING LADY NEWALL AS A 


PDAME OF GRACE OF THE ORDER OF ST. OHN. 
J of Knaresborough 


The death occurred on April 
ee Rev. Paul F. D. ry Labiltiore. He was six 
1 he had also been Dean of the Most Honourab! 


Bath. Before Cap | to London in 1938 he was 


ble 


seven. From 
Order of the 
Bishop Suffragan 
Among other 


At a recent ceremony in Wellington, N: 

the R.A.F. Sir Cyril Newall, Governor-General of New Zealand, 

invested his wife, Lady Newall, as a Dame of Grace of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem 


ug Archdeacon of Leeds. 
bilities that fell to Dr. de Labilliére as Dean was that of 
of the Governors of Westminster School. Dr. “ Labilliére cnawed 
extreme interest in the Chapel in the Abbey and the Roll of Honour 
dedicated to the memory of the airmen Killed in the Battle of Britain. 


vaennenes enuavenvenyes yeu ueavanuansageenennres tower nnevenvey tre 


AT THE “BIG FOUR” CONFERENCE IN PARIS: (L. TO R.) M. VINCENT-AURIOL, 
MR, BEVIN, M. GOUIN, MR. BYRNES, MR. MOLOTOV AND M. BIDAULT. 


The conference betas the Fore [ean of Great Britain, the United States, the Soviet Union 
and France opened in Paris on me 2 oS. Gesrens Bidault presided at the opening session as 
representative of the inviting nee in, who was in London at the week-end for talks 
with the Commonwealth Prime 2S a" to Paris on Monday in time for the afternoon 

meeting. Another photograph of tthe Foreign Ministers’ conference appears on page 474 of this issue. 


sauesecontensesstneqgenens ns senans necnanens earcevuescenesennavuanssnanasestnnstenQ@nanensanenenedts <s-<scenannunsscensesvectante sees sr tecanan tess venemmanganuannanaens 


A FAREWELL DINNER AT THE MANSION HOUSE IN HONOUR OF MR. 
WINANT, 
Mr. Winant, for 


THE RETIRING 
last vg yeas Amestenn Acihestader Ye Btitele, wes te guest of Nenewy a 6 
the Mansion 


the 


ke ng dinner gi 


Mr. Attlee. 


th 





gave a full account of 


the marriage in court. 








MR. CHURCHILL, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS WIFE AND 

DAUGHTER, RECEIVES THE FREEDOM OF ABERDEEN. 

Mr. Winston Churchill wore his Burgess Ticket in his hat 4 

receiving the freedom of Aberdeen on ril 27. Before the 

ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Churchill and Miss Churchill drove 
through the streets in an‘ open ca \ 


JOHN c. 


AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


3B b y the Lord Mayor of London, Si Charles 
urchill + Mr. Winant ; Sir Charles Davis; and 
Leader of the Opposition made in 


they paid high tribute to Mr. Winant. 
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PRE-VISION AND 














AN ARTIST’S VISION OF THE SUPER-LINER OF THE FUTURE: A JET-TURBINE POWERED 
CRAFT OF ALUMINIUM, PLASTICS AND GLASS, CAPABLE OF 60 TO 70 KNOTS. 





A DEVICE WHICH ENABLED U.S. TROOPS TO SEE BY NIGHT: THE “ SNOOPERSCOPE,” 
USING THE INFRA-RED RAY PRINCIPLE, EMPLOYED IN 10944. 





A CUT-AWAY SECTION OF THE TEST MODEL FOR THE “ HABBAKUK”™ PROJECT FOR 
A SERIES OF ICE AIRFIELDS IN MID-ATLANTIC. 


The U.S. National Federation of Shipping has recently afforded a glimpse into the future by releasing 
artists’ conceptions of the luxury liners of the future. Our picture of the “Snooperscope” shows it 
fitted over a special helmet in the position used by U.S. troops in the summer of 1944, to enable 
them to see at night almost as well as by day. With the “Sniperscope,” a rifle-mounted device 
of similar function, it was used with great effect against the Japanese, who thought themselves 
safe in the dark. The “Habbakuk” project, illustrated in our issues of March 2 and April 6, 
was a proposed secret weapon in the war against the U-boats, abandoned when this turned in our 
favour. The design shown was modelled at Lake Patricia, Jasper, Alberta, in the Canadian Rockies. 
The structure was 60 ft. long, containing ice-blocks with pipes embedded and connected with a 
refrigeration plant. The ice was sawn through for “ Habbakuk ~ to become a floating island. 
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NIGHT VISION. 


A V-BOMB TEST PLANT IN USS.A. 


The U.S. Naval Ordnance Laboratory at Washington, D.C., now houses the supersonic wind-tunnel 
used by the Nazis for all their experiments leading to the V2 rocket bomb. Originally part of the 
experimental station at Peenemunde, target of a historic bombing raid, the wind-tunnel was 
subsequently moved to Kochel, south of Munich. It was there that U.S. troops found it in the 
closing days of the Battle of Germany. Through the optical equipment and mirrors of the 
Schlieren apparatus, ic scientists are able to determine the characteristics of the projectile 





being tested in the airstream. During actual operation the optical bench is situated over the 

working section. ~The sphere (shown with its shock-wave pattern in the bottom picture), held by a 

stinger at its rear, has the characteristically blunt-curved shock-wave which precedes and is 

detached from the sphere itself. Such a wave shows that the sphere is pushing the air in front 
of it instead of cutting it cleanly. The wake which follows the sphere is also seen. 





THE WORKING SECTION AND THE OPTICAL BENCH OF THE SCHLIEREN SUPERSONIC 
WIND-TUNNEL USED BY THE NAZIS FOR THEIR EXPERIMENTS. 





A SCHLIEREN OR STRIATED PHOTOGRAPH OF A SLENDER-POINTED, SMOOTH-LINED 
MISSILE, SHOWING THE SHARP CONICAL FORM TAKEN BY THE SHOCK-WAVE. 





SPHERE AND ITS SHOCK-WAVE PATTERN IN AIR MOVING PAST 18 SHOWN IN THIS 
SCHLIEREN OR STRIATED PHOTOGRAPH. 
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ON LAND ‘AND WATER: TOPICAL NEWS EVENTS RECORDED BY 


THE CAMERA. 


THE AUCTION IN PROGRESS AT PARK HATCH: A VIEW OF THE CROWD WHO WATCHED 
THE BRISK BIDDING FOR SURPLUS GOVERNMENT VEHICLES. 


The sale of Government vehicles at Age an — Coes, pew dopey in yosste oo ae on 
THE FIRS 3 J J y : , to the number of le present, the auctioneer to leave of an aircr: anga 
THE FIRST ae PUBLIC AUCTION OF SURPLUS GOVERNMENT VEHICLES: PROSPECTIVE ends aa A ge geen 84 the mooaion. A ten-yeat-cld Sunbenen with the back axle and brake 
BUYERS AT THE PARK HATCH DEPOT, NEAR GODALMING, SURREY. drums detached, was sold for 200 guineas, and a 1933 Humber 25-h.p. saloon went for 17} guineas. 


The first big public auction of Government surplus vehicles was held at Park Hatch, near Godalming, on 
April 25 and 26. It was estimated that the sale had realised some £50,000. The vehicles—225 cars and 
lorries—were drawn up in rows in front of the mansion and were eagerly inspected by the crowd of 6000 people 
who attended the auction. They found that very few of the cars were free from rust and corrosion. 


WHITE WINGS ON THE THAMES AGAIN: A RACE IN PROGRESS DURING THE EASTER 
FOUR-DAYS REGATTA OF THE TAMESIS CLUB AT TEDDINGTON. 


BRITISH BRIDES OF AUSTRALIAN SERVICEMEN “ FINDING THEIR SEA LEGS’ ON BOARD 
THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER H.M.S. “ INDEFATIGABLE,” WHICH IS TAKING THEM TO AUSTRALIA. The Tamesis Club, Teddington, celebrated the first Easter of peace by staging a four-days’ we ot 
H.M.S. “ Indefatigable ” sailed from Portsmouth on April 25 with 130 “ Bush Brides” on board, bound for Testes a oe of the coos, of the ) Themes Sailing Season since 12. regain wes halk with 
Australia, where the British girls will join their Australian Servicemen husbands. Wrens are looking after i f fy P on chs wets ~ oe ia the on end the cal —s reported pos > 
the brides during the voyage, which is expected to take a month. Part of the aircraft-carrier’s flight-deck m One C races. four da ony = ur capsizes pon g he sticks d 7 cases po ng 
has been reserved for the use of the brides, and other provisions made for them include special messes, a ys ps own. 

canteen and cosmetic shop, a swimming-bath, and a dance band. q ‘ . foo | ca a aS Sa . f ec Fatant 


Fr et 
A SOLUTION TO THE HOUSING PROBLEM: A NEW TYPE OF HOUSEBOAT BUILT ON A 


LANDING-CRAFT HULL AND COSTING {875. 
The housing lem can be sol to live near a waterway! 
has been be 


“DEDHAM MILL, ESSEX”; BY J. CONSTABLE, R.A. (1776-1837), RECENTLY SOLD AT 
CMRISTIE’S FOR 6600 GUINEAS : A WELL-KNOWN PICTURE OF THE ARTIST'S BOYHOOD HAUNT. 


On April 26 pictures from the collection of the late Mr. T. P. Miller were sold at Christie's for a total 

of e3h.619. The well-known picture “ Dedham Mill,” by Constable, went to Mr. H. t for 6600 . utilising 

guineas. Constable went to school at Dedham, where he is said to have distinguished h if by his bedrooms ; a dining-room with 

penmanship if by little else. Two landscapes by — = were sold for 2800 guineas, and 2600 guineas with such modern con 
respectively. “ The Huguenot,” by Millais, was sold for 2000 guineas. floating homes has al 
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THE PORTLAND VASE FOR THE NATION: 
A BRITISH MUSEUM ACQUISITION. 


VOVATRTUNUURENNONDUNUENNNRAEDEDUNADAURGNUAUADUDL RABID QNLAVNADANN UHUONARDROURDAAURUDERENEGUEQURREAGSUNNUTRAURYRAGTUNLEDNGNGUNNUNGSS\ S40 S00s0un4NSUTQEN NOE NL covoavenauenunuayynonvencensavarusqescenuenerugonayaaanannnnynens: 4 


THE* SIDE OF THE PORTLAND VASE: THE MARRIAGE OF PELEUS (LEFT) AND 
THETIS, WITH POSEIDON (RIGHT) WATCHING, AND EROS (CUPID) HOVERING ABOVE. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE VASE: PELEUS (LEFT) WATCHES THETIS SLEEPING, 
WHILE APHRODITE (RIGHT), THE GODDESS OF LOVE, LOOKS ON. 





SIDE-VIEW OF THE VASE, SHOWING APHRODITE (LEFT) AND PELEUS (RIGHT), AND ONE OF THE 
SATYR-LIKE HEADS AT THE HANDLE BASE. THE BASE—A SEPARATE PIECE—BEARS THE HEAD OF PARIS. 


A SECTIONAL DRAWING OF THE TOMB WHERE THE VASE WAS FOUND (FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF FEBRUARY 15, 1845). THE LETTERS 


INDICATE—A. THE MONTE DEL GRANO. B, THE TOMB. C. ANCIENT ENTRANCE. 


TO TOMB. D, DISCOVERER'S ENTRY TUNNEL. E. THE SARCOPHAGUS. G. ARCH 
BROKEN TO REMOVE SARCOPHAGUS. 1, MODERN CASINO, ON THE MOUNT. 








HE reopening of the British Museum coincides with the news that the Portland Vase has been 
bought for the Nation. The purchase was made in 1945 from a bequest to the Museum by 

Mr. James Rose Valentin. The price has not been disclosed. The Vase, a unique work of Roman 
giass, dates from the first century of the Roman Empire. The giass is of a rich dark blue engraved 
with white figures, now accepted by most authorities as representing the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. 
The old theory, that they represent the Emperor Alexander Severus and his mother, is no longer 
accepted. The Vase was found in a tomb near Rome in 1582. Since 1810 it has been lent to the 
Museum by successive Dukes of Portland. In 1845 it was wilfully smashed to pieces by a lunatic, but 
so skilfully repaired that it lost little of its original beauty. In 1929 it was offered for sale at Christie's 

but withdrawn at 29,000 guineas. 
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VALLETTA AND 
THE GRAND 
HARBOUR IN 

NELSON’S DAY: 
AND NOW. 


eS FI Te OR UE Um 





MALTA TO-DAY: FROM THE LOWER’ BARRACCA, VALLETTA, 
LOOKING UP THE GRAND HARBOUR, WITH THE UPPER BARRACCA 
AGAINST THE SKYLINE. COMPARE WITH PAINTING (BELow, LEFT). 


N this and the following page we show pictures of the Grand 
Harbour, Malta, as it was in Nelson’s day and as it is now. 

The modern photographs have been taken, as far as possible, 
from the same viewpoints as the artist took for his pictures, and 
it is interesting to note how little has altered in the general 
appearance of Valletta and Floriana and parts of the “* Three 
Cities ’’ of Vittoriosa, Senglea and Burmola, as they lie around 
the expanse of the Grand Harbour and the three main Creeks. 
The five paintings, all of which were painted in about 1800, have 
a history of some interest. They were offered for sale at Christie's 
last year with some other paintings and drawings from the famous 
Bayfordbury Collection—from which came the well-known Kneller 
portraits of the Kit-Cat Club which are now in the National 
Portrait Gallery. The Malta paintings were purchased by the 
National Art-Collections Fund and presented to the Island of 


Malta and were formally accepted on April 16 at a sitting of the 
[Continued below. 


(LEFT.) VALLETTA IN 1800: «A PAINTING BY LOUIS DU CROS 

(1748-1810)—FROM THE SAME VIEWPOINT AS THE PHOTOGRAPH 

ABOVE—ONE OF THE PAINTINGS GIVEN BY THE NATIONAL ART- 
COLLECTIONS FUND TO MALTA, 








LOOKING TOWARDS VALLETTA ACROSS THE GRAND HARBOUR: (LEFT) A DU CROS PAINTING (c. 1800) AND (RIGHT) A MODERN PHOTOGRAPH. “FORT S. ANGELO, 


RIGHT FOREGROUND IN EACH. 





FROM THE DITCH OF FORT S. ANGELO, LOOKING TOWARDS VALLETTA 
(UPPER BARRACCA, CENTRE): A WATER-COLOUR ASCRIBED TO LOUIS 
DU CROS (IN VALLETTA MUSEUM). 





THE GRAND HARBOUR, MALTA, 
tn 1800: A PAINTING BY 
LOUIS DU CROS, RECENTLY 
GIVEN TO MALTA BY THE 
NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS 
FUND. COMPARE WITH THE 
PHOTOGRAPH LEFT. 


Continued.) 

Malta Council of Govern- 
ment under the presidency 
of Sir David Campbell. 


ee ales . 


ee ee, ee vi 4 The five paintings are de- 
rey a Terry # ae ~~ deerg eesereg ree serge , scribed as being by Louis 
| A Mii Rg ae re : nou Du Cros and one of them, 


is signed so. We also repro- 
duce a water-colour, which 
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IN EACH is, and has been, in the 


LOOKING ACROSS THE GRAND HARBOUR, MALTA. A MODERN PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE SAME VIEWPOINT AS THE PAINTING ABOVE. 
THE UPPER BARRACCA APPEARS LEFT; IN THE BACKGROUND (L. TO R.) FORT S&S. ANGELO, DOCKYARD CREEK, SENGLEA AND FRENCH CREPK,. possession of the Valletta 
(Continued op posite 
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THE UNDAUNTED ISLAND; 


‘VALLETTA NOW AND IN 1800: 
PAINTINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
GRAND HARBOUR CONTRASTED. 


Continued .| 

Museum, which shows a scene and technique with much 
in common with the paintings, of Valletta seen from the 
ditch of Fort San Angelo. This had been ascribed to 
Abraham Louis Rodolphe Du Cros by M. Agassiz, who 
describes him as the painter of Rome and Malta. Little 
is known of this Louis Du Cros beyond that he was 
a Swiss born at Yverdon in April 1748, that he 
worked in Italy and died at Lausanne in 1810. There 
is, however, another Du Cros, Pierre, who (says Bryan's 
Dictionary) ‘‘ executed in a masterly manner twenty- 
four views of Sicily and Malta."’ Also a Swiss, this 
Pierre was likewise born i 1748 and also died at 
Lausanne in 1810; and it is difficult to resist the 
idea that Louis and Pierre, these more-than-identical 

twins, are simply two aspects of the same person. 


(LEFT.) VALLETTA ; LOOKING DOWN THE GRAND HARBOUR 
In 1800. A DU CROS PAINTING OF THE SCENE SHOWN 
BELOW IN A MODERN PHOTOGRAPH. 


THE GRAND HARBOUR, MALTA, FROM THE UPPER BARRACCA, SHOWING THE SCENE PAINTED BY DU CROS IN 1800 (ABOVE) 
AS IT IS TO-DAY. (LEFT) THE LOWER BARRACCA AND (EXTREME RIGHT) THE FORT S. ANGELO. 


“wEPTOUNE”’; BY G. DA BOLOGNA, NOW IN THE OLD FISH MARKET, VALLETTA, IN 1800: A PAINTING BY LOUIS DU CROS WHICH HAS BEEN RECENTLY PRESENTED 
THE PALACE COURTYARD, VALLETTA. TO MALTA. THE STATUE OF NEPTUNE NOW STANDS IN THE PALACE COURTYARD. 


THE OLD FISH MARKET, VALLETTA, TO-DAY. THIS SITE, BELOW THE LASCARIS BASTION AND OVERLOOKING THE GRAND HARBOUR, WAS BUILT OVER SINCE THE 
PAINTING (ABOVE, RIGHT) AND BLITZED DURING THE WAR. THE NEPTUNE STATUE (ABOVE, LEFT AND RIGHT) WAS TRANSFERRED TO THE PALACE COURTYARD IN ras 
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BRAZILIANITE: A NEW GEM MINERAL. 


OME twelve to fifteen hundred different minerals are known to science, and each year 

thirty or more new mineral names appear in the literature. A critical study of these 

new names, however, reveals that most of them are either alternatives for existing names 

or refer merely to special varieties of well-established minerals. Amongst the few which 

deserve the status of a new species it is rare indeed to find one which occurs in crystals of 

considerable size and beauty, since naturally all the more conspicuous minerals have 
already been discovered during more than a century of mineralogical investigation. 

In many respects, therefore, the recent discovery of the mineral ‘ Brazilianite ” was 
quite outstanding. It occurs in well-formed crystals, some of which attain a size which 
would be accounted large even amiongst common minerals; it has a composition quite 
distinct from that of any previously known species, and, though somewhat deficient in 
hardness, the transparency and colour of some specimens qualify it to rank as a gem mineral. 

The manner of its discovery was also strange. During the course of mineralogical 
work in Brazil, Dr. Frederick H. Pough, of the American Museum of Natural History, was 
shown by a dealer a yellowish-green crystal purporting to be a chrysoberyl. Though the 
specimen resembled chrysoberyl in colour, the trained eye of the mineralogist at once 
detected a difference in the crystal form, and the hardness also was found to be con- 
siderably lower than that of chrysoberyl, which happens to be one of the hardest minerals 
known. Dr. Pough could not, in fact, recognise any known mineral in the crystal shown 
to him—an unusual experience for a mineralogist of his wide knowledge. @This and similar 
specimens were purchased and taken 
home to America for more extensive 
examination. Eventually it was proved 
heyond doubt that the crystals be- 
longed to a new mineral species and 
the name “ Brazilianite ” was given to 
it in honour of its country of origin. 
The source of brazilianite is said to be 
a narrow dike of coarsely crystalline 
igneous rock (an altered pegmatite) in 
which it occurs with mica, feldspar, 
quartz and tourmaline. A complete 
analysis by Dr. E. P. Henderson 
showed it to be a hydrous sodium 
aluminium phosphate ; the formula has 
a general similarity to that of turquoise, 
and is rather close to that of the 
mineral fremontite, except that the 
latter contains fluorine and brazilianite 
certainly does not. Two of the largest 
(monoclinic) crystals—now in the 
collection of the American Museum of 
Natural History—are shown in the first 
illustration; these weigh 868 grams 
and 852 grams, or nearly two pounds 
apiece! In the second illustration two 
cut gems of brazilianite are depicted. 
The oval brilliant weighs 19 carats and 
the step-cut stone 23 carats. The 
latter was sent to Dr. Scorza, of the 
Mineralogical Museum at Rio, who had 
supplied the rough from which the 
stones were cut, and who had done 
some preliminary work towards iden- 
tifying the mineral. 

A word or two may be said here con- 
cerning the methods by which the identity 

-of any mineral may be completely estab- 
lished. For a new mineral an accurate 
chemical analysis is the first but not the 
only essential, since two or more minerals 
may have the same composition but a 
different crystal structure. That a difference 
in crystal structure may give rise to startling 
differences in the appearance and physical 
properties of chemically identical substances 
is strikingly illustrated in the case of 
diamond and graphite, both.of which consist 
of pure carbon. If the composition and the 
crystal form are accurately known this is 
enough to define the species. The density 
and optical properties can also be measured, 
and when once established will usually 
provide the most rapid means for identifying 
any further specimens of the mineral 
without destruction of material. 

Until recently, the external crystal form 
received the most attention from mineralo- 
gists, and the inter-facial angles of crystals 
(which are constant for any one species) were 
very accurately measured, and from these the true symmetry of the crystal was calculated. 
This process is still carried out to-day, but the emphasis has shifted from the exterior to 
the interior structure of the crystal, whose secrets we can now explore. This develop- 
ment was made possible by an experiment carried out at Munich in 1912—perhaps the 
most important of this or any other century. At that time both the nature of X-rays 
and the internal structure of crystals were still a matter of speculation. The experiment, 
suggested by von Laue and carried out by Friedrich and Knipping, was to pass a narrow 
beam of X-rays through a crystal on to a photographic plate. Round the heavy trace 
formed on the plate by the main undeviated beam was seen a faint pattern of spots, 
showing that a proportion of the rays had been deflected by passing through the regularly 
ordered layers of atoms in the crystal in much the same way as a beam of ordinary light 
rays is deflected by a regular spacing of lines in a finely ruled grating. The brilliant 
pioneer work of W. H. and W. L. Bragg in this country quickly established the new 
method of X-ray crystal analysis on a sound practical footing. 

Of the many techniques developed later, that devised by Debye and Scherrer in 1916 
and independently by Hull is probably the most useful so far as the identification of a 
mineral is concerned. In this, only a small quantity of the powdered material is required, 
and this is pressed into the form of a rod and rotated at the centre of a cylindrical metal 
camera, round the walls of which is fixed a strip of photographic film. A narrow beam of 
X-rays of one definite wave-length is passed through the specimen. The tiny crystals 
in the powder are at all possible orientations to the beam, so that some will always be at 
the particular angle necessary for any given set uf crystal planes to reflect a portion of 
the rays. The reflected rays are in the form of cones, with the main beam as the axis, 
and the cones cut the film in arcs of varying curvature. 

Quite apart from the analysis of the crystal structure which can be derived from 
powder photographs of this kind they form a sort of individual “ finger-print ” for each 
mineral—no two minerals giving exactly the same spacing of lines, and powder photographs 
of all known minerals can be prepared and indexed for reference. 

The magnificent collection of minerals in the British Museum of Natural History in South 
Kensington is unfortunately still not available to the public owing to extensive war damage. 
No doubt when the mineral gallery is again open brazilianite will have an honoured 
place amongst the “ recent acquisitions.” B. W. Anperson, B.Sc., F.G.A. 











THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


OVAL BRILLIANT WEIGHING 19 CARATS ; 
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TWO OF THE LARGEST CRYSTALS OF THE NEW MINERAL BRAZILIANITE, NOW IN THE COLLECTION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A POCKET 
TO SHOW THE COMPARATIVE SIZE. 





GEM STONES CUT FROM THE RECENTLY-DISCOVERED MINERAL, 
(CENTRE) A STEP-CUT STONE OF 23 CARATS ; 
(RIGHT) AN UNCUT CRYSTAL. 
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Se GaN SS ATS 
THE MAN WHO MADE THE RED CROSS. 


j comes as a shock to realise how many of the most valuable and beneficent works of 
man have been hindered and imperilled by the very people they were designed to 
aid. Ignorance and superstition have played their part; so has professional jealousy ; 
and we need go no farther back than the discovery of penicillin for an example of apathy 
which delayed application. Now Ferdinand Gigon, in “THe Epic oF THE Rep Cross” 
(Jarrolds ; 12s: 6d.), shows how Jean-Henri Dunant, undoubtedly one of the world’s 
greatest humanitarians, was for forty years the victim of a campaign of calumny and 
persecution, instigated and fanned, we are told, by a Genevan lawyer who played a 
subordinate part to Dunant in founding the Red Cross, but who was consumed with jealousy. 
Until M. Gigon—he is a Frenchman, and his book has been translated by Gerald 
Griffin—produced this full-length biography, no work of a like character, apart from 
two or three small pamphlets, was in existence. It was the merest chance that one 
day revealed to him the existence of a bulky dossier containing letters, newspapers, manu- 
scripts, notebooks, plans and pictures belonging to the Dunant family in the library of 
the University of Geneva. For that chance and M. Gigon’s enthusiasm we may be 
grateful. It is a great story he has to tell, and he does not hesitate to tell it with frankness. 
Dunant had his faults ; but his life was one unending struggle against tremendous odds, 
and not until 1901 was he to win belated recognition with the first award of the Nobel Prize. 
Beside the help given to suffering humanity by the Red Cross during the second 
World War, all other help must inevitably take second place. Yet there are few who 
do not know something of the inestim- 
able worth of such an organisation as 
the Y.M.C.A. Mary Trevelyan was a cog 
in that great and beneficent machine. 
In the autumn of 1944 she served in 
Brussels in a _ requisitioned luxury 
hotel—the Albert—which had been 
turned into a leave hostel for men who 
came direct from the Front Line on 
forty-eight hours’ leave. Whether or 
not she penned the letters which 
recorded her impressions with a view to 
ultimate publication does not really 
matter. Suffice it to say that “ I’ Lt 
Wa xk Besipe You ” (Longmans ; 6s.) 
is a most readable book, very human 
and worthy of a better title. Miss 
Trevelyan has the seeing eye and the 
understanding heart. She tells many 
stories, some grave, some gay. 

One is of an _ eighteen-year-old 
Glasgow boy lying in a trench almost 
surrounded by Germans. He was flat 
on his face and shivering. He had left 
his rifle and pack outside the trench and 
the Germans, fearing a trap, stood off 
and shouted to him to come out. “‘ But 
the child didn’t move, only went on 
shivering. At last the Germans began 
to move away, and the Sergeant 
watched the boy raise himself slightly, 
reach very carefully for his rifle, stand 
up slowly and, taking aim, kill every 
one of those Germans.” Another is of 
a drunken Sergeant who started to 
recite the Shepherd Psalm. ‘ His voice had 
an extraordinary magic in it and everyone 
stopped talking. As he finished, very 
quietly, I asked him why he used the 
Scottish version, since he was not Scottish. 
To which he replied, ‘The words are so 
beautiful,” and took himself rather 
unsteadily to bed.” 


MAGNIFYING GLASS 


ing: 
D.F.C., in “ JuNGLE Pitor” (Macmillan ; 6s.), 
tells the story of a fighter pilot who flew 
as squadron commander in a small R.A.F. 
element which fought side by side with the 
“* Flying Tigers ” of the Americans, and then 
by itself against the much bigger Japanese 
air force which attacked our airfields prior to 
the fall of Rangoon. Three years later he 
was in the Imphal Valley in support of the 
Fourteenth Army as it drove the Japs out 
of Burma. But the interest of the book is 
not so much in the incidents of the fighting 
as in the clear picture it presents of the man, 
his thoughts, his fears and his outlook. 

“City Devetopment,” by Lewis Mumford (Secker and Warburg; 8s. 6d.), is a 
collection of half-a-dozen essays on the subject. They range from New York to Honolulu, 
from mass production and housing to.the London Plan. As he says that this last and 
another on the social foundations of post-war building show what revisions have taken 
place in his thinking about the planning and ordering of cities as a result of the war, 
more attention will doubtless be paid to them than to the earlier writings, the first of 
which goes back to 1922. But one and all are of value. 

An artist, too, has written a book with an eye to the town-planner. In an intro- 
ductory note to “ Civic anp MemoriaL Letrerinc ” (A. and C. Black ; 10s. 6d.), Percy J. 
Delf Smith confesses that one of the main hopes that went to its writing was that it might 
fall into the hands of civic and urban authorities, town-planners and industrialists, ‘‘ and 
be privileged to promote or extend their active interest in the well-doing and using of 
lettering for civic and industrial purposes. . . .” It is a laudable desire, and Mr. Delf 
Smith supplements it with practical advice. 

The story of an American town from its earliest beginnings to urban maturity is told 
in “ Rocnsster,” by Blake F; McKelvey (Harvard University Press; 4 dollars). It is 
a comprehensive work ; not only does the author describe how the site was purchased 
from the Indians in 1788, but goes back some 200,000,000 years to show how Nature 
prepared such a choice urban site. The book provides glimpses of the social, industrial 
and political growth of America as well as the development of Colonel Rochester’s village. 

Likewise limited must be the appeal of “My ReEco.._ections oF WELLINGTON 
Co..ece,” by George F. H. Berkeley (R. H. Johns, Newport, Monmouthshire; 8s. 6d.). 
Mr. Berkeley was at the College from 1883 to 1889, and as a cricketer—he played in the 
Oxford University XI., and was a participant in the “ Incident” at the University match 
of 1893, which he relates in an Appendix—he has much to say of how they developed the game. 

** Export—or Perish " has become one of our most insistent national slogans. None 
can deny its validity, but not everyone recognises that exporting is something more than 
a matter of packing up goods and sending them somewhere overseas. Consequently a 
practical handbook on the subject is of particular value at the moment. Such is 
“Tue Textite Exprorrer’s Guip— to Wortp Markers,” by Godfrey Craven 
(Draper's Record; 6s.). Mr. Craven has had many years’ experience in export trade and 
puts the essence of his knowledge at the disposal of others. W. R. Catvert. 
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“ What a little goose 


not to ask for Caley Cranford !” The loveliest 
chocolates now made; 10 luscious centres; transparent wrappings 
for perfect freshness; advance guard of all the good things soon 
to come from Caley’s ... including your favourite 
Fortune Chocolates. 


CALEY CRANFORD 


the WEW chocolate assortment —to buy NOW i na 
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Lull to tasl... 








The Men’s Shoe Department 
at Simpsons is not only 
distinguished for its fine 
footwear — hand-lasted, 
well-styled and long-wearing 
—but endless care and skill is 
devoted to the actual fitting of 
the shoes. 

Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd. 
202 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





Passport to real 
Hoover Service! 














It you want efficient service without inflated 
charges, let no one but an Authorised Hoover 
Representative adjust your Cleaner. Each carries 
his personal Hoover identification card. You 
can trust him. Fill in and post the coupon 
below if you want him to call. . 
’ As new Hoover Cleaners become available, they will be 
allocated to dealers immediately and sold at PRE-WAR 
prices (plus Purchase Tax). 
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HOOVER LTD. (C.200) PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDX 
} My HOOVER NEEDS SERVICE! 
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etepeceteree 


Some people love taking things to pieces and putting them together again. 
But nobody has much time for nuts which work loose and fall off on their own 
account. During the war years millions of G.K.N. Aerotight Nuts did as 
much as nuts could do to make British Aircraft unbeatable. They’re just as useful 
in many other industries where there’s a need for nuts which, if necessary, 
can be removed and replaced over and over again but will always stay put without 
the aid of lock washers, split pins or other auxiliary fastening devices. 


QUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLOS, Lo, summnauam (( KEN 


The G.K.N.Advisory Bureau, Heath Street, Birmingham is willing to co-operate with manu- 
Sacturersand others who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods. 
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Accles & Pollock recently 
had a request for a 
special small diameter 
tube with seven 
longitudinal -bores 
instead of the 
usual one. After 
considerable 
thought, they 
produced the 
answer. The 
illustration 
above is a 
gross exaggéra- 
tion of the tube, 
which in real life, 
measures only 
3/32-inch in diameter. 
—> @ This shows that 
when Accles & Pollock say 

they can help almost any industry to find 

better ways of doing jobs with steel tubes, they should be taken seriously 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in 
stainless and other steels ® 


OLDBURY: BIRMINGHAM 
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Now that I’ve seen the finish 
on most of the post-war cars . :. 





MORRIG MOTORS LTD. COWLEY . OXFORD 
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VINEGARS 







Tarragon 
Garlic 
Chili 
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Shears have to be made from flaw- 
less steel, and flawless steel doesn’t 
happen by good luck. Consider the 
shears Mr. Jones is using.’ The steel 


part of an ingot weighing several 
etc. tons, The ingot comes white hot 
from the furnace to the conveyor of 
a steel mill which rolls it out into 


the were shape of billet and 
Made from Natural Herbs bar. ut it is what happens to 


‘ ine Malt the steel in the process that is 
Matured 4 Genuine responsible for the perfection or 
inegar 


imperfection of the final product: 
Flaws in the “skin” of the steel 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 





‘*Shear Luck, Mr. Jones?”’ 


of which they are made was once . 


which are not eliminated then will 
appear in, say, Mr. Jones’ shears. 
Once upon a time these flaws or 
‘seams as they are called were 
removed from the steel billet by 


a man with a hammer and chisel— 
a:slow and laborious precess. But | A successful quest for Old Angus 


now with the introduction of the is grand compensation for previous 
Oxygen De-seaming process, flaws disappointments. Its amber depths 
disappear from the steel billet in | #l8¢ anticipation to new peaks. Its 
a cloud of sparks and a matter of | smoothness and gentle strength 
seconds ... one more example realise every expectation. Its after- 
of how up-to-date methods of glow brings warmth and a deep 
using oxygen speed things up in satisfaction. 


i OLD ANGUS 





DPUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
S87, Seuth Lambeth Rd, 
Bdaden, s.W.8 





ee 





The British Oxygen Company Limited 
London and _ Branches ) 
IN THE SERVICE OF MEDICINE AND INDUSTRY FOR 60 YEARS 





A NOBLE SCOTCH — Gentle as a lamb 
OA.8a 
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to guard her food we'll need 


a 






a ‘frige’ 











Prestcold 


WILL MAKE 
Refrigeration 
is AN EVERY-HOUSEHOLD WORD 


We wish we could say that every Saxone 
shop has this shoe, but limited supplies prevent 
us making any guarantees. 











A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL CO., LTD... COWLEY. 


SAXONE SHOE COMPANY LIMITED Branches in all large cities 
G2 





Ae Ata 
Ps > Se Pe a 
S  gig eS a 
BLEEP MOL 
Help in Difficult Times 
Many of us are still feeling the after-effects of strain and danger 


— perhaps only now realizing quite how tired we had become. 
Yet the times demand vigour, energy! To rebuild our strength, 


we need our full quota of rest; and it is a sound instinct that ac i OS ‘Ss 


prompts so many to seek the kindly comfort of Horlicks, and 


Cc 


the deep, invigorating sleep it promotes. Many more people, in ‘ J ‘ 
fact, are asking for Horlicks than ever before; but although as Quality Street 
much as possible is going into the shops, hospitals’ needs must > 
still be met, milk is still scarce, men and materials are both < 
still short. If you find Horlicks hard to get, remember these 
heavy extra demands. 





John Mackintosh @ Sons Ltd., Toffee Town, Halifax 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, red out of therwise dispose+ f in a mutilated 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade w affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising iterary or pictorial matter what 
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NOW IN 
PRODUCTION! 


annoyed 
Mitler 9 ee 


ALL-WAVE 


RADIO 








THIS 5-VALVE ALL-WAVE SUPERHET 


receiver is the first of the G.E.C. 
As long ago as 1938 we sent a 22-inch Cathode 


Ray Bulb to the Berlin Radio Exhibition. This was, 


at the time, the largest television tube ever made and 


peace-time productions . . . an 
entirely new set, bearing the stamp 


of G.E.C. quality and housed in a 


handsome plastic cabinet. Supplies A.H. was furious that German glass-makers had allowed 


at the moment are limited but every us to beat them to it. But there was nothing sur- 


effort is being made to increase pro- prising in it—it is only among Englishmen that you 


& 
a ag duction. Available in both AC and hear how backward we all are. 


RADIO & TELEVISION = AC/DC versions. ame 
ae FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY = CEP ANCE GLASS 


AC MODEL Price £14.14.0 (plus £3.3.3 purchase tax). 


AC/DC MODEL Price £15.10.0 (plus £3.6.8 purchase tax) 
Chance Brothers Ltd. Glass-makers since 1824, produce Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, Pressed Glassware, 


Laboratory Glassware, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glassware, Optical Glass, Scientific and 
other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. Head Office: Smethwick, 
Birmingham ; London Office: 28 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. Scottish Works : Firhill, Glasgow, N.W. 








Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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During the war the Dunlop Company scrapped its entire production of 





Golf Balls in favour of higher output of tyres for bombers, fighters, 
tanks and war vehicles. All Factory space was given up; expert 
operatives were dispersed and machinery was put on one side. 
Reconversion to golf ball manufacture means a new factory, complete 
retraining of personnel and 

overhaul of machinery. 

It is necessarily a lengthy 

process, but it will soon be 

completed and a steadily in- 

creasing number of Dunlop 

golf balls —as good as, or 

better than, pre-war balls 

will soon be reaching golfers 


all over the country. 


GOLF BALLS 


WM. SANDERSON &2 SON, LTD., LEITH DUNLOP RUBBER Co. Ltd. (Sports Div.), LEA RD., WALTHAM ABBEY, ESSEX 
| 45/S/29p 
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